























































The Gleaner. 


“fam but @ gatherer and disposer ef other men's 
stuf.” Warton. 





LA CAMPAIGNE DE 1815; 
ou 


DES OPERATIONS MILITAIRES 
RELATION. EU LIEU EN FRANCE ET EN 
BELGIQUE, PENDANT LES CENT JOURS; 
. ECRITE A ST. HELENE, PAR LE GENE- 

B RAL GOURGAUD. 





ie was i : 
a The Public have for some time been 
e bi Yooking, with considerable anxiety, for a 


promised account of the campaign of 1815, 

General Gourgaud, one of the aid-de- 
camps of Napoleon, who accompanied him 
to St. Helena, -It was generally understood 
that this account, if not written to the dic- 
tation of the ex-emperor, was at least drawn 
4p trom information communicated by him 
to General ‘Gourgaua. An eecount of the 
battle of. Waterloo, respecting which such 
Yarious statements have been given, and so 
many different judgments have been pro- 
nounced, emanating in any way from the 
distinguished. individual at the head of the 
French army, on that day, independent of 
all other merits, must possess no ordinary 
value, as a document for history. 

The promised work has ot length appear- 
ed; and before proceeding to lay an account 
of itheforg our readers, we shall first satisfy 
a desire which they can scarcely fail to have, 
namely, that of knowing the share which 
Napoleon may have had in its composition. 

“The Emperor Napoleon having deigned 
to make me acquainted with his opinion re- 
specting the principal operations of the cam- 
paign of 1815, TE availed myself of thet fa- 
vourable circumstance, and of my recollec- 
tions of that grand catastrophe, of which | 
had been a witness, to write this relation.” 

A map of the country which was the the- 
atre of the principal military operations, is 
prefixed to the publication. From this map 
the movements of the different armies may 
be understood without difficulty. : 

General Gourgaud tells us ina preliminary 
notice— 

“Since my return to Europe, I have read 
many publications on the same subject. 
Most of the authors appeared to me to have 
been actuated either by passion or hatred ; 
some have been blinded by an excessive na- 
tional partiality ; very few have endeavoured 
to give a correct idea of what happened. 
Error, by being often repeated, is always at 
last taken for reality; and I was therefore 
‘of opinion, that as it was in my power tv 
destroy it, a longer silence on my part would 
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nder the 


ys prece 

; of be blameable.”’ 

ay ou The publication consists of 12 chapters. 
pes occupying 129 pages, with an appendix of 
nent for E79) pages. The appendix coutains detailed 


ecounts of the numbers of the French, An- 
o-Dutch, and Prussian armies, and the 
Various official despatches. ; 

The first chapter is occupied with the si- 
tuation of the allied powers, and the second 
With the situation of the French armies, in 
pril, May, and June. and the preparations 
made for the defence ef France. 
| “The military state of France, {t is said, 
had been so reduced, that that power could 
scarcely, in the course of April, assemble 
th army of °100,000° men, a force barely 
Wilicient for the supply of garrisons to ou 
fortresses, There remained no disposable 
orees for a moveable army. 

“In the beginning of June the whole of 
the army of the line was disposable for offen- 
Rive onerations ; all our grand establishments, 
all our foriresses being guarded by numerous 
battalions of national guards d’elite, receiv- 
ing pay. At that period we had nearly 
250,000 infantry, but of which 128,006 
only were dressed, equipped, and disposa- 
Ue; the rest could only be ready in the 
tourse of Jane, July, and August ; 59,000 
Mounted cavalry, of which 39,000 were rea- 
dy to enter the field, the rest would be ready 
Shevessively in the course of the same 
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The Kaleidoscope ; 
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months; the artillery had already from 6 to 
700 guns mounted, as well as their double 
supply ; they were served by good gunuets, 
independently of companies of field artillery 
of the line distributed in all our places for 
their defence, The whole formed an army. 
of more than 350,000 effective men, of 
whom: nearly 180,000 were ready for the 
field, and 150,000 in fortresses. Lastly, 
all the measures were taken for a new levy, 
and arming of 300,000 men.” 

We have the following of the formation 
and distribution of the French forces in the 
beginning of June :— 

“‘In the first days of June all the troops 
of the empire were formed into seven corps 
d’armée, four corps of observation, and a 
Vendean army. 

“The first corps d’armée was at Lille, 
composed of -16 regiments of infantry and 
three of cavalry, which made four divisions 
of infantry and one of cavalry ; in all 18,000 
foot and 1500 cavalry. General Krlong 
commkunled it. The second corps, composed 
in a similar mauner, and vf force nearly 
equal to the first, occupied Valenciennes, 
under the orders of General Reilles The 
third, commanded by Gen, Vandamme, was 
at Mesieres ; it had only three divisions of 
infantry and one of cavalry. The. fourth 
corps, under the orders of Gen. Gerard, was 
at Metz, and guarded the Moselle; it had 
the same composition as the third, but a 
regiment less ; and those which composed it 
were weak, The fifth corps, under General 
Rapp, was in Alsace; it had three divisions 
of infantry and one of cavalry. The sixth 
corps, commanded by General de Lobau, 
was composed of nine regiments of infantry 
and three of cavalry; it occupied Laon 
| Fhe fourth regimests of every division had 
been retained in La Vendée. The seventh 
corps, at Chambert, under the command of 
Marshal Suchet, was formed of two divisions 
of infantry and one of cavalry, and of two 
divisions of national guards, of Dauphiny 
and the Lionnais. The corps of observation 
of the Var, commanded by Marshal Brune, 
had three regiments of infantry and one of 
cavalry. General Lecourbe commanded, at 
Befort, a corps of observation, of three re- 
giments of infantry and three of cavalry ; 
he was supported by a great number of bat- 
talions of paid national guards of Franche 
Comté : he was to watch Basle, Honinguen 
and to defend the Jura. Two corps of ob. 
servation, one at Bourdeaux, under Genera! 
Clausel, the other at Thoulouse, under Ge- 
neral Decaen, had three regiments of infan- 
try and one of cavalry. In each of those 
towns they were reinforced by all the levies 
of the paid national guards of Languedoc ; 
hut they were obliged to detach a regiment 
from each of them. These two regiments 
were sent into La Vendée. The army of La 
Vendée, conmanded by General Lemarque, 
consisted of eight regiments of infantry of 
the line, two of young guards, two of ca- 
valry, and ten squadrons of gens d’armerie, 
partly foot and partly horse, forming more 
than 3000 gens d’armes. Throughout all 
the different corps d’armée, the mean force 
of each regiment of infantry was from 11 to 
1200 men present under arins, and the force 
of the cavalry from 4 to 500, 

« Of the 200 battalions of national.guards, 
organized and paid, 30 were destined to 
form a reserve of infantry on the Loire. 
The reserve of cavalry was composed of four 
corps, each ef two divisions, éach division 
having three regiments, amounting to nearly 
3000 horse per corps, They were cavtoned 
between the Aisne, the Meuse, and the 
Sambre, ‘The first, commanded by General 
Pajol, was light cavalry; the second, under 
General Excelmans, was dragoons ; the third 
and fourth corps, under Generals Milbaut 
and Kellerman, were all cuirassiers. 

‘*The artillery of each corps was com- 
posed of eight guns per division®of infantry ; 
one horse battery of six pieces per division 
a eariy ; and a battery of reserve of eight 
pieces of twelve per corps d’armée.” 





In the third chapter, General Gourgaud 
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enters on the various plans. of operations, de- 
fensive and offensive, which were in agita- 
tion at the time, and gives us an account of 
the reasons which induced Napoleon to adopt 
the offensive. He infor at 

“ The Emperor had a fepugnaiire to aban- 
don, at the very €offiméncement of the cam- 
paign,y "without defence, to the ravages vf 
ithe enemy, the provinces the most devoted 
to the national cause.. Alsace, Lorraiue, 
Burgundy, Franehe Compté, the departments 
of. the Meuse, Dauphiny, Picardy, and all 
the environs of Paris,” 

Iu the fourth chapter we have an account 
of the opening of the campaign. ‘The force 
which, crossed the Sambre under Napoleon, 
is stated at 83,500 infantry, 21,500 cavalry, 
250 guns, which, with the artillery, troops, 
&c, formed a total of 115,000 men, of whom 
24,000 were cavalry, The Prussian army 
ander Blucher is stated at 120,000 men, of 
whom 18,000 were cavalry, and 300 guns. 
The Anglo-Dutch army is made to amount 
to 102,500 men, and 258 guns. The head- 
quarters of Blucher were at Namur, 16 
leagues from Brussels, the head-quarters of 
the Duke of Wellington. 

**It was calculated, says General Gour- 
gaud, that at break of day of the 15th, the 
first shots would he fired on the Prussian. ad- 
vanced posts; the Prussian head-quarters 
would in that case be informed at 10 o'¢lock 
of the movement of the French army, whilst 
that of the English would only be informed 
towards the close of the day. The Prussian 
army, informed eight or ten hours before the 
English army, would be the first assembled. 
The hope was even conceived of being able 
to attack it before its four corps should join, 
or of obliging it to take a position in the 
‘rear, in the direction of Liege and of thy 
Rhine, which was its line of operations ; 
and thus separating it from the English ar- 
my, give occasion to other combinations, 

‘‘In these calculations the character of 
the generals in chief were taken into con- 
sideration ; the hussar habits of Marshal 
Blucher, his activity, and his decided cha- 
racter, formed a strong contrast with the 
circumspect character, the slow and methodi- 
cal manner of proceeding of the Duke of 
Wellington, It was easy to foresee that the 
Prussian army would be the first assembled, 
as also that it would show most decision and 
promptitude in flying to the assistance of its | 
ally. Uf Blucher had only had two battalious| 
assembled, he would have employed them in 
supporting the English army : and on the o- 
ther hand, unless Wellington bad all his army, 
together, he would not attack the French to 
reve Blucher. All these reasons made it 
desirable to commence with attacking the 
Prussian army.” We are.told that— 

‘© In the night between the 15th and 16th, 












the respective positions of the three armics 
were as follows :—The French head-quarters 
were at Charleroi, the Prussian at Namur, 
aod the English at Brussels, : 

“‘ The left of the French army, under the 
command of Marshal Ney, had its head- 
quarters at Gosselies, its advanced guard at 
Frasnes ; the corps of General Reille betweei 
Gosselies aud Frasnes, hgving a division 
(Girard) at Vigenes, in the direction of 
leurus ; the corps of General d’ Erlong be- 
tween Marchiennes aud Jalmet. 

“ The centre, formed of the corps of Van- 
damme and the reserves of cavalry of Grou- 
chi, bordering the woods opposite Fleurus. 

“The right, formed of the corps of Gen. 
Girard. having passed the Sambre, was in 
frout of le Chatelet, 

** The Imperial guard, in echelon, between 
Fleurus aud Charleroi. The sixth corps in 
front of that town, The corps of cuirassiers 
of Kellerman, with the great park of artille- 
ry, on the left bank of the Sambre, behind 
Charleroi, 

“Phe Prussian army had its first corps 
collected at Fleurus { and three other corps | 
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WELSH INDIANS. 


(Continued from our two last Numbers, pages 49, 52.) 


—— 
[FROM A LONDON PAPER. } 
a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In thestatement which hag appeared in your 
paper,* as well as in others, respecting the Welsh 
ludians, sume of the Wilsh namest are so greatly 
disfigured as to render the account almost unintel- 
ligible. Fon this reason, and in order to remove a 
few other inaccuracies, as well as to supply some de- 
ficiences, 1 take the liberty of sending you the fol- 
lowing brief detail of the circumstances relating to 
this singular fact, as they are to be collected from 
the Welsh bards and historiaus. 

Upon the death of Owain Gwynedd, Priace of 
North Wales, in the year 1169, a considerable dis- 
sension aruse amongst his sons, as to the right of 
succession. Ove of them, however, Madog, in or- 
der to escape from the scenes of violence that were 
likely to ensue, resolved tu try his fortune abroad ; aud 
accordingly he left Wales in 1170, witha few ships, 
which he had fitted out for the purpose. Jefan Brech- 
fa, a poet of Caermarthenshire, who wrote a“ Book 
of Pedigrees” about the year 1460, and Mr. Hum. 
phrey Liwyd, in his “ Historie of Cambria,”{ pub- 
lished by Dr. Powell, in 1584, record ef Madog, that 
he set out ou this expedition, leaving Ircland to the 
north, and at leagth discovered a distant land in the 
Western Ocean, where the manners and customs of 
the people were totally different from any thing he 


had previowsly seen. And this country, H. Liwyd 


supposes to lave beea some part of Florida, while 
Dr. Powell is of opinion that it was Mexico. How- 
ever, to resume the account of Madog, we are in- 
formed, that, being much pleased with the beauty 
and fertility of the land he had thus discovered, he 
resulved to return to Wales, to invite some more of 
his countrymen to accompany him. Accordingly we 
learn from the Welsh Triads, that having revialted 
his native country, he again set sail, in company 
with his brother Rhivyd, about the year 1172, with 
ten ships and 300 men. No tidings were ever re-~ 
ceived of Madog after this last emigration, which is 
arcoediagly vanked in the Triads as one of the“ three 
disappearances from the Isle of Britain ;” the other 
iwo being those of Gafranand Merddin Emrys. 
The eveut is also frequently alluded tv by the Welyh 
bards, and particularly, on two-oceasions, by Lly- 
warch ab Llewelyn, @ contemporary poet, several of 
whoxe pieces ave preserved in the “ Welsh Archaio- 
fogy,” and ave extremely valuable on account of the 
historical notices which they contain. 

OF the fact, then, of Madog's final departure from 
Wales, about the year 1172, there can be vo doubt ; 
and the only dificulty remaining regards the coup- 
try to which he thus emigrated, aud where hig de- 
scendants, and those of his followers, are, in all 
probability, still to be found. 1 have alweady ad- 
verted to the opinions of MH. Liwyd aud Dr, Powell. 
The reason assigued by the former for his hypothesis, 
is, that upon the discovery of Flovida by the Spa- 
niards, the cross was found to be, in some places, an 
objret of veneration, Henee, he concludes, that 
Christians had before visited the countsy, and that 
these must have been Madog and his Companivus, 
who, by intermixing with the natives, had gradually 
lust both their customs aud language. De. Powell, 
ou the other hand, forties ls coujecture both by 
the account given by Montezuma to Cortaz, as ic. 
lated in your paper, and by the faet of several Bri- 
tish words (of which he enumevates five) being then 
(1584) in use among the Mexicans, both iv common 
conversation, aud in their names of places. And 
these, he adds, manifestly show, that Mexico was 
the country which Madog and his peeple inhabited, 
With respect to these two opmpions, | consider it by 
uv means improbable, that Madug aud bis party may 
have first Jauded in Florida or Mesicu; but, bad 
they finally settled in either of thase countrics, some 
stronger traces of their existence must long wgo have 
been discovered, If seems mont likely, therefure, 
that they found their ultimate asylum in some remote 
part of the interior of the Ainerican Contine: 3 and 
indeed, the testimonies collected by Mr. W, Oven 
and Mr. Edward Walliams io relation to the subject 
ia agreat measure contivm this supposition, while 


} they seem to prove, that the Pydoucas or White dy 


dias, who inhabit a position ou the southern bravehes 
uf the Missouri, ave, ia reality, the desecudwits uf 
the Welsh emigrants, 

Mr. John Evaus, a native of Caernarvoushire, und 
an enterprising young man, weut to Aimerica in 1700, 
with @ view tu the investigation of thin re uvtrkable 
fact. After encousteving many dfficultion, aud as- 
Ceudiug about 1300 cides up the Missouri, he wos 
obliged to return co St, Lowi, on Lae M ivnioatpy i. 
He was there encouraged by the Commandant tu 
make another attempt, but unfortunately died ja 


1797, whea every preparation had been made to ex 
# re success to the undertaking; and To am noe 
aware that the attempr bas since been pone cil — 
The few civeumnstauces | have bere detailed, in eon 
nection with thiy extraordimary vceurrcuce, way, I 
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orer, equally zealons in the cause. Of all the his. 
torical deviderata, which 1 can call to mind, I know 
of none so interesting to this country as the elucida 
tion of this point, and to which the late discoveries 
of antiquities, said to have been made in America, 
have imparted an additional value. I conclude, 
therefore, by expressing my earoest wish, that some 
measures may soon be taken for the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object, and for which the recent 
emigration of so many Welshmen to the United 
States furnishes the best opportanity. 
ORDOVEX. 
Oct. 19, TRIS 


* See the Courier of the Sth and 17th of October. 

+ Por instance, among other missomers, Owain Gwynedd is 
called Lieweu Gwyuedd, and Gatyna Owam, Guttin Liwen - 
Caradow of Liaucartan also converted into Caradoc and Lian- 





qanfan. 

+ In the account in the Courter, it is said, that Caradog gives 
us thie information respecting Madog, im bis ‘ History of Wales,’ 
Unfortunately for this statement, Caradog ms reported to have 
died in 1156, some years before the emigration of Madog The 
fact 1s, therefore, as above stated, that the account of this event 
is oven be HE Llwyd, who translated and continued Caradog’s 
History, and by Dr Powell, in bis notes on Liwyd’s work 
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Shipwrecks. 





SHIPWRECK OF THE OSWEGO, 
AND SUNFEKINGS OF THE CREW AMONG THE ARABS. 





(Concluded from our last Number.) 


Our first notice of this volume reached that point 
where four of the crew of the Oswego were left in the 
hands of the Arab crowd collected about the wreck, 
— nd the other ten, including their commander, dri- 
ven off, unconscious of their destination, under the 
merciless dominion of the seven ruffians who originally 
captured them, and whose property they now were. 


As before, we shall proceed to condense the narrative, 
piving the prominent incidents, and connecting them 
without that minuteness of detail in which authors 


ere apt to indulge, though readers could often dispense 
with the.r being so circumstantial. 

they firse shaped their course S.W. and having 
procured a camel to carry their baggage, they turned 
eastward, and marched over the old ground, on the 9th 
and loth of April. One of the Arabs left them, and 
soon returned with about half a bushel of sweet ber- 
rics, and an animal about the size of a half-grown 
poat. Its head, skin, and legs, they took off immedi- 
stely, opened and quartered it, laid it 09 the sand, 
and covered it over with hot sand and a fire of dry sticks 
to cook it. ‘The guts, in their raw state, were thrown 
to the poor prisoners, who were suflering more from 
thirst than hunger, having been loug without water. 
‘bhis nauscous food being warm-and moist, the un- 
happy men were fain to chew it, after picking off she 
fat. It was their last meal for five days. After finish- 
ing their own repast, the Arabs threw the bones to 
the Christian dogs, but there was not an ounce of 
meat onthe whole, From the Mth to the 14th, was 
only a repetition and aggravation of miseries. Almost 
without water during the burning lreat of day, wichout 
covering (except sometimes drifting sand) during the 
iuclemency of the night, forued anwar at the rate of 
from 5@ to $5 miles daily, and nearly destitute of tod, 
nothing could exceed the wretchedness of their condi- 
tion. A pond of putrid water, as thick a8 common 
gruel, was a luxury beyond estimation ; and the twigs 
of a shrub, like dwart thorn, and a patch of barley 
in the milk which they came to on the 13th, were 
ratefully rt wien as | as blessings from heaven. 

ith the raw grain, the Arabs, for the first time 
showing them any kindness, assisted them to fill their 
stomachs. Patches of wild oats were also seen here 
and there in these desert places, as their journey 
Jengthened. On the 14th, after their long and pever- 
forgotten morning prayers, the Arabs discharged the 
camel and its owner, and loaded their captives with 
the lugrage, but they were now too faint and exhaust- 
ed for the labour, and neither threats nor blows bad 

wer to urge them on. Parched with thirst, life 
itself seemed worth no more than a tumbler of water ; 
and their cruel task-masters were compelled to relieve 
them from their burthens, the greater part of which 
they buried in the sand. ‘I'wo or three miles further, 
they arrived at an encampment of sevesal hundred 
matives with their wives and families Here they 
found in slavery, an Englishman, about !9, named 
George, and two boys, Jack, and Lavra a mulatto, 
all belonging to the ship Martin, Hall, of London, 
cast away On that coast more than a year before. The 
inecting was of the most affecting kind, 

Ahomed, the chief of Lis tribe, purchased all the 
frisoners, except the two blacks, whom the moun- 
taineers would not sell, but carried back with then} 
into the desert. Mr. Paddeck having ascertained fron 
George and Laura that whenever the Arabs returne 
fron: Swearah (an European settlement, which the} 
sometimes visited, and which turved out to be Moga» 
dore), they always tulked of Consul Gwin, tasher 
Court, tasher Jackson, tasher Foxcroft, and others, 
made use of this information to impress on Ahomed 
the belief that he was acquainted with these parties, 
and would be ransomed i taken’ to that port. He 

of. 
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On the 17th the encampment broke up, and moved 
twelve miles, the women performing all the labour. 
Arrived at their new site, the men sat down in a cir- 
‘le. and smoked and told stories, which it seems 1s 
‘Heir invariable practice. One pipe serves the commu. 
lity, each taking a whiff in rotation. Here was mar- 
ried one of the tribe, called Abdalla, who, according 
to the acceunt of Jack and Laura, only a fortnight 
before had murdered his former wife, for lending his 
knife to another of the tribe.“ Do you know,” said 
he to her, “that you have no business to meddle with 
any thing belonging to me? I will see if I can’t have 
a wife who will obey my commands better.” Having 
1 club in his hand, he struck her upon the breast, and 
continued to beat her as long as there was any breath 
in her. Nobody interfered, though her shrieks were 
heard by the whole tribe. In the evening she was bu- 
ried. ‘The women measured her length, her breadth 
across the arms, and her whole thickness, as exactly 
as they could, and dug a grave to fit her, no deeper 
than her breadth, and put her in sideways, naked. 
They then trod the body down with th ir feet, till the 
upper part was level with the surface »f the earth; a 
tumulus of stones was cast upon this barbarous grave, 
to preserve the corpse from the wild beasts. Abdalla, 
for not having first complained to the chief of his 
wife's disobedience, after which, if she had offended, 
he was legally at liberty to destroy her at his pleasure, 
was punished in a fine of four sheep, which were dres- 
sed for ageneral supper. Thus absolved, he again en- 
tered into the state of wedlock. ‘The ceremony is not, 
very clearly described.—Leaving the priest, the bri 

whom he had blindfolded, was led to a tent witha 
white flag, where her amiable consort set her ona mat, 
and said to her, “ You are at home.” He then left 
her; and, having a piece of white cloth, in the form 
of a turban, tied round his head, he joined the com- 
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pany in their singing, shouting, and firing of guns. 
At night, they feast in front of the tent, on boiled 
meal and milk, and sheep cooked and eaten without 
spice or salt. After midnight they retire, and the bride- 
groom visits his spouse, takes off the bandage, and 
shows himself to her by the light of the fire, to satisfy 
her as to his identity; he then blinds her again and 
withdraws. She continues in this utter darkness for 
a week, visited daily by all the women who choose. 
One cooks her victuals, &c. till the ceremony ends by 
her being brought out to the light of the day. 


A sort of tournament,.consisting of all the expert- 
ness of Arab cavalry, of firing at the mark, leaping, 
smoking, and singing, took place on this occasion; 
and Mr Paddock had his astonishment excited by their 
feats of horsemanship. But he was more interested 
in their again setting out on the 24th, with the excep- 
tion of the hapless George, under the direction of 
Ahomed’s brother. ‘They were now told that they 
were the property of about twenty of the tribe. This 
march was something like the former, for the endu- 
rance of privations and sufferings. At night, however, 
they generally reached a friendly camp. On the second 
day, they observed a custum of every Arab to throw 
a stone, in passing, upon the tomb of a famous person ; 
the one they saw this day was about 30 feet in diame- 
ter, at the base, and as much in height. ‘The natives 
carry stones a long way when they are approaching 
these monuments. By the 27th they reached a fertile 
country, with a tolerable population. ‘Their masters 
rested here, aud wished to employ them in reaping a 
large track of grain belonging to Abomed, bat seeing 
no chance of release from slavery, if they made them- 
selves usefol, they steadily persevered in spoiling al! 
the work to which they were set, saying they were 
seamen, and knew nothing of husbandry. The Arabs 
tried to starve them into submission, but even hunger 
they resisted; and, at length, to bring matters to a 
crisis, they marched off in a body, and, when threat- 
ened with death if they did not turn, they refused, 
declaring that life and death were equal to them in 
their present deplorable condition. The Arabs, upon 
this, penned them up in a large square building, where 
a sister of Ahomed’s dwelt, and where they were 
growled at, scantily fed, and employed in gathering 
wood, grinding corn, and other domestic drudgery. 
Pat fared the best under these circumstances, for, 
jrishman-like, he contrived to ingratiate himself with 
[the women, and was stuffed with meal for singing, 
dancing, and playing antics for their amusement, when 
their tyrants were out of sight. 

Curiosity attracted many of the natives round to 
visit and stare at them in their new abode; but, on the 
ist of May, Ahomed bimself arrived, bringing with 
him athird English boy named Bob, and changed the 
face of affairs. After renewing their compact about 
ransom, the party were once more put in march on 
the 4th,* having changed‘some of their owners, and 
belonging now <o eighteen in all, who accompanied 
them. ‘The crops hereabouts were very luxuriant, the 
wheat being in some places above six feec high. The 
grain is preserved in the sheaf in vaults under ground, 
carefully covered. 

In one of their conversations, Ahomed told a story 
of the destruction of about 500 shipwrecked Europe- 
ans, after a contest of several days, in which the Arabs 
lost a hundred men; and Captain Paddock thinks this 
must have been the crew who built the huts described 
in the preceding part of the volume. (See our last 
number.) 

As they went on, the country improved, and they 
were better treated. Olive and fig trees, gardens and 
reservoirs, and evén considerable towns, were seen, 
One of the latter, which they appenechad, was inha- 
bited by a-peaceable sect: called Foulabs, who would: 





thus prevailed upop him to speculaty on the e 
their deliverance, and proceed towards Swearah. 
Meanwhile they had some opportunities to observe 
the customs of the people among whom it was their 
gnisfortune to be thrown, 

The encampment was as far west ard south as the 
Arab herdsmen could find pasture. It was on the 
edge of the desert, and consisted of = 97 tents, 
averaging eight inmates to each. ‘They had 20 camels, 
50 fine horses, and 1000 sheep and goats. ‘Ihe men 
are thin and spare; the women, op the contrary, lus- 
ty, but short, and with monstrous breasts, very much 
exposed; a» indeed are their whole persons, their only 
clothing being a short loose shirt or haick descending 
from the bosom to the knees. Every where they, in 
particular, treated the eee with great inhumanity, 
glad, ay it were, to wreak their evil passions on beings 
more degraded than themselves. 

At night, when their flocks return from browzing, 
they range themselves with perfect regulerity, at the 
tents of their respecuve owners, when the women 
milk first the camels, and then the lesser animals. 
‘The milk ts Kept altogetber in the skin of a goat, and 
the following is their disgusting method of churning : 
When che okio is half tud, the woman blows it up 
tight Like a bladder, and tles it: it is then suspended to 
the ridve of the tent, and agitated sufficiently. The 
buttermlé is poured off, and che woman, introducing 
her hand, claws off the butter adhering to the skin, 
which is about the coloyr of the arms employed in 


Boking ku 


hold no intercourse with the other Arabs, not even to 
give them water, though they allowed them to take it. 

On another occasion, crossed a swarm of lo- 
custs, about half a mile in breadth, crawlin yor bu 
a straight line, of which no end was visible.—They 
were about three inches in length, and were supposed) 
to be young unes, as they had not the use of wings. 
A more horrid adventure occurred in Ahomed’s bro- 
ther beating his wife to death, as Abdalla had done, 
for not giving the prisoners two pots of meal, as he had 
ordered her. ‘They were also kept in a state of horri- 
ble apprehension, by the frequent appearance of a 
well-mounted stranger, who was desirous of buying 
them, in order to carry them as slaves into the interior, 
where the plague kad rendered a supply needful. This 
chapman bad more than once staggered Ahomed’s pur- 
pose, but, after causing many dreadful alarms, he fi- 
nally disappeared. 

Their sorrows, however, now drew towards a close, 
Having passed through a wood, and across a fine river, 
they were, on the 11th, conducted to Santa Cruz, 
where the Moorish Governor entertained them most 
hospitably, and ordered Ahomed, at his peril, to have 
them at Swearah (Mogadore) in three days. In the 
route, nevertheless, a very great difficulty arose, the 
Arabs not chusing to deliver their prisoners without 
being assuted of the payment of their ransom. At 
length, on the 17th, it was agreed that Captain Pad- 
dock, Ahomed, and a Moor, should proceed to Mo- 
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party as a pledge of fidelity. Mr. Paddock conjures 
up a few phantoms even after this; but having them 
now on eafe ground, our interest, pity, and fears are 
no longer to be excited, as they were in the deserts. 
He arrived at his destination, having travelled 575 
miles; and though the American Consul (a Genoese 
had been sent away by the Emperor, he met, in the 
British Consul Gwin, and the British merchants, 
Court, Jackson, and Foxcroft, the friends he had, so 
fortunately for him and his men, presumed upon in 
the wilds of Africa, Mesers. Court, &c. paid the ran- 
soms agrees upon, and in three days the whole party 
was in Mogadore, receiving every kindness and conso- 
lation. Laura 2nd Bob joined a portion of their old 
Messmates, wean redeemed ; Jack apostatized, 
and became Mahomedan ; and Pat, meeting with a 
countryman, a cooper by trade, settled with him, ra- 
ther than return to his native land. The American 
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Though he chiefly loved truths which were usefy 
aud with such stured his mind, and was best Pleased 
to make them the subjects of conversation, yet hy 
used to say, that, in order to employ one part of this 
hfe in serious and important occupations, it yas ne. 
nessary to spend another in ainusements; an |, whe 
an occasion naturally offered, he gave bimeelf 4 p with 
pleasure to the charms of a free and facetious conver 
sation. He remembered many agreeable stories, whiek 
healways intruduced with great propriety ; and gene 
rally made them yet more delightful, by his vatunl 
and ae manner of telliug them. He had, 
peculiar art in conversation of leading people 
of what they best understood, With specrta ten. 
conversed of gardening ; with a jeweller, of Jewels; 
















































ransom and provision. 

Thus ends the Narrative, of which we have given 
an abridgement, without observation on the things 
which strike us as perhapsa little mis-stated, owing to 
the book being written about seventeen years after the 
events occurred. Therearetwe anecdotes, with which 
we shall conclude. A stranger, whom Captain Pad- 


}{ dock met at Mr. Jackson's table, informed bim of the 


‘fate of his‘money keg in the barrel of beef. ‘The Arabs 
had a ferocious battle for the dollars when discovered, 
and many were wounded, it was thought mortally. 
They then staved all the other barrels, in search of 
treasure. But their greatest mistake was, in supposing 
that a chip must be loaded with something valuable ; 
under which notion they took out the ballast of the 
Oswego, and divided it fairly among them. ‘I‘he other 
incident is more affecting. When the forlorn Ameri- 
cans first left the vessel, there were two pieces of Irish 
tabinet, intended by the master as a present for his 
wife, about to be ‘eft behind, when one of the Blacks 
snatched them up, and vowed they should yet be worn 
by her. By a wonderful chance, these very pieces 
were offered in sate by an Arab, to Consul Gwin and 
one of the merchants of Mogadore, while Mr, Pad- 
deck was in their company. The fate of the foiehsut 
Black, and the re-appearance ef chest articles, almost 
rendered cacred Ly Circumstances, brought tears from 
his eyes, and the story from his tongue. In the even- 
ing he found one of the pieces in his chest, and his 
wife did wear it for many years.—Thus, even in lesser 
matters, we see— 

—“ There's a divinity doth shape our ends, 

Rough hew them how we will." ——— 





* The precise dates are not material ; otherwise this part of 
the itinerary would be very defective, for the same day is re. 
peated over and oyer again, till we cau do po more than ga. 
ther, that what 1s described took place ip the beginning of 


May. 








Robinson Crusoes.—Extract from the journal of a voyage in the 
ship Enterprise, lately arrived at Philadelphia :—‘* From Bnister’ 
Island we proceeded to the Snares (a small cluster of islands in S 
lat. 48. W. long. 166;) here we found three men who had been 
on the ep seven years. A schooner, in which they were, be- 
ing short of provisions, they took their chance on shore. ‘They 
took with them from the vessel a quart of rice, an iron pot, and 
half a bushel of potatoes—the potatoes they planted, and when 
we were Ube whote side of the island was covered with th: 
They had but 


tone and their skins on board, and brought them away from the 
sland. 
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To the EDITOR of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 

Sir, 

The following account, taken from Aikin’s Bio- 

raphical Dictionary, of the prime character of Mr. 

Locke, appears to me to be well adapted for the Kalei- 

oping that it may prove acceptable to your 

learned and unlearned readers, and that they may make| 

for themselves a model of so great a man and so accom- 


lished a gentleman 
* . I am respectfully yours, 
OCTAVIA. 





LOCKE, 


One of the greatest Philosophers and most valuuble 
Writers who have adorned this Country, was born 


gust, 1682, 





Mr. Locke's private character, first published by 
Mr. Peter Coste, who had lived with him as amanvu- 
ensis, which was afterwards prefixed by M. des Mai 
neau, to “ A Collection of several Pieces of Mr 
Locke, never before printed, &c.” published in 1770 ; 
from which, together with M. le Clerc’s “ Biblio- 
theque Choisee,” we shall present our readers with 
some interesting particulars relating tu this great 


man, 
| Mr. Lock possessed a great knowlege of the world, 
and.was intimately conversant in the business of it, 
He was prudent, without cunniug; he en men's 
ésteem by his probity: averse to all mean compli-| 
ance, his wisdom, bis experience, and his gentle man- 
ner, gained him the respect of his ivferiors, the es- 
teem of hig equals, the friendsbip and confidence of 
those of the highest quality. He was remarkable 
for the ease and politeness of his behaviour ; and 
those who knew him only by his writings, or by the 
reputation which he had acquired, and who had sup- 
posed him a reserved or-austere tian, were surprised, 
if they happened to be introduced to him, to find 
him all affability, good humour, and complaisance. 
If there was any thing he could not bear, it was ill 
manners, with which be was always disgusted, unless 
when it proceeded from ignorance ; but when it was 
the effect of pride, ill nature, or brutality, he de- 


duty of humanity, but of the Christian profession, 
and what ought to be more frequently pressed and 
urged upow men than it commonly is With a view 
to promote it, he recommended a treatise in the Mo- 
ral Essays, written by a gentleman of Port Royal, 
“concerning the Means of preserving Peace amung 
Meu ;” and also the Sermons of Dr. Wichcote, ou 
this and other moral subjects, He was exact to his 
word, and religiously perfurmed whatever be pro- 





gadore, to settle this matter, leaving the reat of the 





mised. 


Consul-General, at ‘Tangier, as speedily as he could, 
came forward to aid his feilow-citizens in distress ; 
and, in July, or August, with the indispensable per- 
mission of the Emperor, those not already disposed of, 
sailed fer Lisbon; whence they were restored to the 
United States ,at the cost of 1700 dollars for their 


em. 
five houses, and had 1300 dried skins. We took cipl 


at Wrington, in Sumersetshire, on the 29thof Au-| 


tested it. Civility he considered to be, not only a; 


with a chemist, of chemistry, &c. “ By this,” gai 
he, “ TI please those men, who commiiouly uel wala 
neotly talk yon nothing else. As they believe I have 
an esteenfur their profession, they are charmed with 
showing their abilities before me ; and I, in the meay 
whiJe, improve myself by their discourse :” and in. 
deed, he had by this method acquired a very good 
insight into all the arts. He used also to say ’ that 
that the knowledge of the arts contained thore true 
philosophy, than all those fine learned hy pothesis, 
which, having no relatign to the nature of things, ar 
fit only to make men lose their time in comprehend 
ing them. By the several questivps which he would 
put to artificers, he would find out the secret of their 
art, which they did not understand themselves ; and 
often give them views entirely new, which sometimes 
they put iu practice to their profit. 

He was so fur: from assuming those affected ain 
of gravity, by which some persons, a8 well learned 
as unlearued, love to distinguish themselves from 
the rest of the world, that, on the contrary, he looked 
upon them as infallible marks of impertiuence. Nay, 
sometimes, he would divert himself with imitating 
that studied gravity, in order to turn it the bette 
into ridicule; and upon such Occasion, he alwa 
recollected this maxim of the Duke de la Rochefou. 
cault, which he particularly admired, “ that g-vlty 
is a mystery of the body, invented to conceal the 
detects oF the mind.” One thing, which those who 
lived any time with Mr.Locke could not help obsery. 
lng in him, was that he used his reason in every 
thing he did; and that nothing that was useful 
seemed unworthy of his attention and care. He of. 
ten used to say, that “ there was an art in every 
thing ;” and that it was easy for any one to see it, 
from the manner in which he weut about the most 
trifling things, 














INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF SI 
SAMUEL ROMILLY. ey 
—>—. 

The following anecdote of this most revered and la» 
mented man, has come to us from a very 

uarter. We give it publicity with the more 
that it 7 -_ — to illustrate the mournful cireum- 
stances of his death, but casts an affecti woot ye 
light on the moral excellencies of his eaterter. Itwil, 
perhaps, be asked, what anecdote of his life would nt 
tend to make his memory more esteemed, and his low 
more regretted ? He commenced his career at the Bar, 
ay man, liberally educated, wad, these bial ies 
les of honour, and that susceptibility of le and 
generous sentiment, which distinguished his life, but 


without paternal fortune, and, still more, with both his 
oer depentent upon his professional success. In this 
situation, 


e became acquainted with a young lady, the 
charms of whose salad ond rson won his Shectienton 
His conduct was worthy of his head and his heart. He 

leclared his sentiments to the object of his affections; 
but added, that he must acquire two fortunes’’ before 
they could be married: the first for those to whom he 
owed his first duty—his parents; the second for her— 
The lady knew how to appreciate his merit and his mo 
tives, and their vows were mutually pledged to cach 
other. He entered upon his career of profit and honour 
pe that cnitoets enerey which forms a chief feature 
o uine talent. In a comparatively short period, he 
realized a considerable sum, and with it penduash an an 
nuity for his parents. Having put them in jon of 
this provision for their lives, he formally declared to 
them, that his obligations te them were now fulfilled, 
and that he was about to enter into other relations which 
must exclusively govern him in their turn. He begana 
second time with fresh spirit—acquired ** a second fore 
tune"’—all within a very few years—settled it upon he 
on whom he had bestowed his heart, and married het 
To lose Lady Romilly after an attachment so formed 
and after years flown away in the tranquillity of domes 
tic joy, disturbed only by the splendid pursuits of ambi 
tion, synonimous with virtue, was one of those shocks 
whieh must be left, undefined, to the imagination of such 
as know what it is to feel. History wif say of Bir Sa 
muel Romilly, that he died uncorrupted by wealth—uf- 
dazzled by rank—unblemished by ambition—un 
garised by popularity—admired by ie adversaries—and 
even unvilified by the base. His place at the Bar—wif 
the Senate—in the Country—is vacant, and it will 
main so. 





———— 
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MODE OF MEASURING LANDED ESTATES IN THE 

: SCOTCH HIGHLANDS, 

| _ Adam Smith.—Whiat is the name of estate, Mr 

Macrurah ? Is it an extensive one ? ne 
Macrurah.—The name is Coilanachgoilach, which 

means the roaring of thé wind upon a hill. It is 

to contain from 1200 to 1900 acres; but’ we 

not know, for that is not our way of measuring. 
Smith.—What then is your way of measuring? 

I — sg had been only one. : 

_ Mac.—Why, our method is grand and ingenious. * 

is thus: Every Highland gentleman maintains « lag 





d of pipers. hen he wishes to measure his estath 
| & piper is ploced at the northern boundary, who plays 
as loud as he is able, and the rest having eh him, 





southward as far as shey can hear the sound of the pips 
There they stop, and another piper is left, who plays # 
| — the _ A. the meantime, the rest march for 
}| ward again, till the sound of the second is 
heard, and at this station a third piper Lp tny) 
on till there is a chain pf pipers extending from 0 
northern to the southern boundary of the estate. 
| same is done from cast to west,—and the dimensions # 
| | ascertained by the number of ‘pipers employed. 





|| Amith.—-Wpon my word, Mr. Macrurah, thie 

|, ae ee =o. It is quite feudal Be 

| how do you manage wi e pi when they com? 
home to dinner after their walk 2 le uot hes a 
| Mac Not at all We make them play dwiag # 
| BC me € i 

{i tame of dinner ey 
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The Philanthropist. 
i> CS 2iaee——- 
INEFFICACY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


—<—>_— 


To the Editor of the Times. 


a laudable endeavour to bring the subject of 
topital punishment before the public eye. ; 

The enclosed narrative was transmitted by a resident 
+ Clonmel, and may be perfectly relied on as authentic. 
J. P. M. 


“Some years since, three men of the name of 
“Grath, a father and his two sons, were executed at 
he village of Bausha, in the county of Tipperary, un- 
the followin rie ogg 3 circumstances, for rob- 

ries committed in that neighbourhood :—One of the 
ons was convicted at the Clonmel Assizes, and at his 
xecution his father and brother attended, and received 
his corpse in their arms from the gallows ! 

++ Soon after, the second son was convicted for a fresh 
sffence, and his execution was likewise attended by his 
ther, who also received his body in like manner !! 
“It might be reasonably supposed that two such aw- 
examples would have made such an impression on 
mind of the old man as should have induced him to 
void a similar fate; but, strange as it may appear, the 
fect wasotherwise, as the del: man was, within the 
next six months, convicted for a new crime, and executed 
n the spot where his two sons had so recently suffered!!! 
& Such is the inefficacy of' capital punishment.” 





Falibility of the Bank of England.—A Portsmouth pa- 
relates the following circumstance, as a proof of the 
uncertainty which attends the opinion of even official 
as to the goodness of Bank-notes, and justly 
owerves, that a mistake upon the subject may occur in 
the evidence given in a court of justice :—** The follow- 
ing arcumstance has just oc here—A mercantile 
etablishment, in the course of business, received a £1 
note from the Bank of England, stamped as FORGED : 
but, relying on the correctness of their own judgment 
inthe matter, they sent it back to the bank, persisting 
on it | —p a“ and valid note. The Ban there- 
upe ped 6 re-inspection, it a rs to be a ge- 
nuige note, and thercae't enclose yon ons of the ik 
value. This unfortunate mi Hud oversight arose 
out of the hurry and multiplicity of business’. 





A gentleman, lately, presented one hundred pounds 
in one and two pound Bank notes, at the Bank in pay- 
ment, when twenty of the notes were returned, marked 
“Forged.” They were all taken, in the course of 
bis business, by a respectable market-gardener, of Ce- 
vent-garden market. 


To the EDITOR of a LONDON PAPER. 


“Sin,—It is the general custom of men in business 
on taking of Bank rags, to fix their or ill opinion 
on the water-mark, which has been said cannot be forged. 
Be that as it may, I leave to state to you a simple 
fact within my own knowledge. Some few months since, 
4 neighbour of mine had an occasion to take a five- 

nd note. He offered the same in payment, but the 

receiver refused this five pound rag.. Of course the ten- 
deter grew less satisfied with his bargain, and knowing 
ehad received the same from a man of much respect - 
ability, without delay returned this suspicious jewel. 
The ing satistied it was the one he had pad, 

off to the Bank where he had it. en, 
b! Mr. Bank Clerk pronounced it a forged one, *Then,’ 
uid the gentleman, * give me a good one in lieu of it, 
its one of your own tendering.’—* Oh, no!” replied this 
apace judge, ‘it must be forfeited.'~-* Indeed,” 
aid the gentleman, ‘after you have tendered it as a 
gwd one, and received value in amount ; this answer 
will not satisfy me, Sir. Give me in return that which 
Icannot object to, or I will immediately bring an action 
inguch a way as shall compel your masters to pay me 
amply ; and have such servants as know how to discri- 
minate more correctly the validity or invalidity of their 
own paper.” From this apt answer the gentleman 
vas immediately paid without further tres on his 
time. ‘This, Sir, is a fact, so that had the life of an in- 
dividual been at stake, it is probable it might have been 
forfeited, because a Bank clerk was to be the only wit- 
hess, ** Your's, &c. 

“J. ELTICK.” 

















“Great Ealing, Middlesex.” 





Oct. 14.—-The departure of Mr. Clarkson for Eng- 
land, which took place a few days ago, seems to indicate 
tat every thing may be expected from the Sovereigns 

the complete abolition of the Slave Trade, 

vhich could have been saan desired. The zeal 
perseverance which Mr. Clarkson has for so many 
years displayed in the cause of humanity must satisfy 
vo hg that he would have left.no means untried to 
& favourable disposition in the assembled Mo- 

harchs towards the cause; and therefore had he experi- 
taced any backwardness on their to promote the 
tute abolition, he would certainly have continued here 
w the last, in the hope of removing it; but I believe, I 
may confidently assure you, that he found so decided a 
twolution, especially on the part of Russia and Eapeod. 
adopt some measure of the nature of those he had in 
view, that nothing more remained for him to do, in that 
"pect; and he was accordingly enabled to return with 
Culite satisfaction at this early period of the conferences 








DUTIES OF JURIES 
—-- 
When the lews have been sanctioned by our forefathers 
“ourselves, as the British constitution directs, the 
nag Sngland are bound to obey them by duty and 
rest, until constitutionsliy repealed ; but when the 
“ninistrators of public affairs stifle the remonstrance or 
Hy seh Englishmen Pa the maladministration 
their affairs, and would identify their declarations and 
him the same respect and obedience to them as to pure 
py = S is high time, my eer me = and 
t e iyury, b forming our’ duty as 
Secomes Britons, ond verti ly in the character of 
» Whenever we are summoned to 


judges of whether the act 
: such a manner, or to such 
an intent; which they are to decile by the 
The court is not to jadge of these 
7%. the Agony bd — Fagen to 

eir speech to the jury, Dg propes 
ts of the testimon ’ 


the artful and es The laws have 





’ by their country, which country 
the jury are, whose duty it is to interrogate the witnesses | 
Me the, discovery of the truth, if they see any defect | 


srr,—-I have frequently of late observed in your} th 


y called for cold water. 


H eight o'clock the same evening, when he expired with- | 


jof enquiry elsewhere, or any attempt to promote con- 
'cealment or hinder elucidation, by baffling questions, or 
| intimidating censures or threats. 1 
The object of juries is to preserve men from eppressian ; 
ithey are sworn that they will well and truly try, and true 
deliverance make,—that is, fully and impartially to fy 
\the prisoner; so that, if in their consciences they th 
he is guilty of that crime wherewith he stands charged,— 
\that is, deserving the punishment that the law inflicts 
| upon any offence so denominated, then they are to say— 
guilty; but if they are not satistied that the act he has 
|committed was treason or other crime, though the indict- 
}mentever 60 often calls it so, or that it was not committed, 
then they are to say—not guilty, and acquit him. 
Oppression may arise by ruining prisoners for that as 
a crimé which is none, or at least not so great as 1s 
pretended or charged, as by charging them with that 
which was not committed; and juries do well and truly 
try and true deliverance make, when they find them not 
guilty for that which they believe not to be a crime, or 
a crime in the degree that is]aid to their charge. Matter 
of law grows out of the fact ;~-where there 1s no trans- 
gression, there can be no application of law; and the 
Juries are the judges of fact, from the evidence adduced : 
to say they have found against law, when no fact is found, 
is theretore absurd. It. is therefore to be hoped, every 
honest juryman will have fortitude and judgment to 
support this fortress, wherein the laws have placed him 
to preserve and defend the equal and just rights and 
liberties of his country against all artifices, oppression, 
or violence, however ae the stratagems or pretences, 
against the laws and usages of these realms and reason, 
and keep a good conscience both towards God and towards 
man. A TRUE BLUE BRITON: 


aE ner 


“ GOOD MASTERS MAKE GOOD SERVANTS.” 








——— 
This is a very old, and, we think, a very true saying. 
'A striking instance is to be found in the following fact, 
which we record with the highest satisfaction. Messrs. 
Cadman and Darnton, of Leeds, tobacco manufacturers, 
had, very recently, in their employ, eight servants, who 
had faithfully fulfilled their respective trusts for an united 
period of 228 years. We subjoin « list of their indvidual 
terms of service: the first on the list is lately dead; the 
remaining seven we trust may live many years, steadily 
to pursue that course which has done such high honour 
to oy master and servant. 


Thomas Dodgson.........seseeeee 40 years. 
Wltiam Dodgson........+.2sseesee 46 
qusrh Dod n . 16 
James Nichdteun 


Thomas Hick 
John Midgley 
John Ripley 
Thomas Newsom .........eeceeeeee 


Miscellaneous. 
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FROM AN AMERICAN OBITUARY. 


—>— 


The following singular deaths are related in a New 
York paper :— : 

«In Great Barrington, on the 19th ult. Zina Allen, 
ason of Mr. Timothy Turner, of said town, in the 8th 
year of his age. Rd : 

**We think it proper to subjoin the Sieciag Sette, 
connected with his death, for the information and benefit 
of the public. On Friday morning, of the 29th of May 
last, this child received the stopper of a small chesnut 
whistle into his lungs. He was immediately affected 
with a violent convulsive cough, but it soon subsided, 
and his symptoms became much less alarming, though 
he was much distressed by turns, with cough and diffi- 
culty of breathing. ‘The difficulty of breathing, to a 
considerable degree, and fever, continued to threaten 
dissolution. On June 24th, a council of physicians met 
to decide on the expediency of performing the operation 
of Bronchotomy ; but they unanimously decided against 
performing the operation immediately, on the principle 
of the uncertainty of being able to find and extract the 
extraneous substance. On Sabbath morning, the 19th 
ult. having been more distressed for a few days previous, 
the patient expired. After death, a number of physi- 
cians being notified, met and performed the operation, 
and found the stopper of the whistle lodged in the left 
large branch of the windpipe, and adhering so fast as not to 
be removed but by considerable force, and so low down 
as to preclude all hope, if an operation had been at- 
tempted while living.” ' 

‘In Boston, on the 29th July, Mr. Ebenezer Little. 
He called on a physician at one p. m. the same day, for 
the pu of having the nail of his right great toe 
removed, which was very troublesome on account of the 
nail cutting into the live flesh on each side, which caused 
great inflammation. His nail had been in a like situa- 
tion a number of times in the course of the last two 
years; at that time it was more troublesome than it had 
ever been before. It was maturaied all round, and the 
nail had become dead and senseless to the touch, ex- 
cepting the irritation that it produced by motion on the 
contiguous parts. The dead of the nail was re- 
ren. by cutting with a sharpinstrument without draw- 
ing blood from the live parts of the toc. The toe was 
then dressed in the usual manner, and the patient ob- 
served it had not felt better for two years. During the 
operation he expressed no remarkable or unusual sensa- 
tion. He arose to leave the apartment where the opera- 
tion had been performed; but before he left the room he 
e then . some uncouth ms 

ressions, and called for those of his acquaintance who 
een not present, and imagined that he saw and talked 
with then as if they were present. He went from that 
delirium into a fit like the lock jaw (which fits he hac 
been subject to) and was affected with spasms in his 
whole s e was unable to speak, and his jaws 
were closed. The usual quantity of laudanum was 
administered to him for a -— in a like a ne 
ta quantity as had been given to him when 
ibe wad att a by the same kind of fits. Additional | 
medical Of the first respectability was soon called ; | 
and the patient, soon after the laudanum was given, was | 
relieved of the spasms, and said he felt dead all over | 
He could not be kept awake, the most powerful exer- 
tions were made by applying stimulants, emeticks, and 
pungents to the nose and mouth, without any effect until 


! 
| 


out a groan.” on 


This Year's Fruit.—Mr. Williamson, of Chelmsford, 

recently gathered from a tree in his garden, six apples, ; 
which average the extraordinary weight of 17) ounces— 
one of them weighed 20} ounces. Mr. Saltmash, gar- | 
dener, of the same town has one in his possession weigh. | 





hear Norwich, an apple has also been picked which mea- 
sured 154 inches over, and }3 aches round, and weighed 
21 ounces, ' 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


A Dog Stung to Death by Bees.—A short time ago, 
Mr. M'‘Laurin, brewer, Newtonstewart, removed a 
very fine watch-dog, from his usual kennel to a situation 
in the garden, with a view of protecting his fruit from 
the attempts of juvenile depredators. Unfortunately, 
however, the poor dog was chained very near a bee-hive, 
the enraged and multitudinous inhabitants of which, not 
relishing the presence of such a neighbour, sallied out 
en masse, and, ina twinkling, literally transferred the 
seat of the hive froin the: cone of straw to the mastitf's 
hay It was in vain that the generous animal attempted 
to defend himself from such ferocious and unwented 
foes ; every time he opened his mouth, the bees descend- 
ed his throat in hundreds, burying their stings in the 
passage, and, like certain patriots of the biped race, 

edlessly agg | their own lives to the supposed 
of the republic. e dreadful yells of the mastiff, at 
length attracted the notice of the owner and neighbeurs; 
but their assistance came too late, as the poor animal 
| was so dreadfully stung, that he died in a few hours. 





Singular Occurrence.—Last week, as an inhabitant 
of St. Henry (about 18 miles from Quebec, on the south 
side) was making hay on some newly cleared land, he 
observed a young bear in an adjoining field of oats. 
He with his son, a lad of about 14 years, went imme- 
diately in pursuit, and took it alive; and, it is su 
posed, being in expectation of the dam's ata e 
father directed the son to climb up a neighbouring tree 
with his prize. He was not mistaken, the cub set- 
ting up a cry, she immediately appeared and rushed 
upon the man, seized him by the breast, and tore 
his flesh from his shoulders in a most shocking manner. 
Fortunately he had his pocket knife in his hand, which 
he resolutely thrust into her body, and laid open her 
bowels, compelling her to relinquish her hold, when 
she fell lifeless at his feet. His name is Coliche Mori- 
sette. He is at present in the hands of a medical gen- 
tleman, in this city, much lacerated.--Quebec Mercury, 
Sept. 1. 





Cattle.—The following extraordinary sale of stock, of 
the improved short-horned breed, took place at the sale 
of Mr. Robert Colling of Barmpton, near Darlington, 
who has been long celebrated as an agriculturist of the 
first class, and whose stock was brought to the hammer 
on the 29th and s0th ult.— 


One 2.year old cow 8Old fOr. .e00000331 —™. 
ito, 






One 4-year old cow GItCO..seorres «300 

\ One 5-year old cow ittO....0000000570 ditto. 
One 1-year old bull calf ditto. +270 ditto. 
One 4-year old bull AittO.....06+00621 ditto. 


And it appears by the catalogue, with printed prices 
affixed, that— 
34 COWS. rercecrerereeverseere$0Id fOFsssesreereee41 41 guiness, 
17 heifers ditto 1287 ditto. 
6 bulls. ditto 1343 ditto, 
4 bull calves, ditto 713 ditto. 


61 head of cattlesold for Total 7484 guineas. 
Lord Aithorp has purchased several of the above stock 




















Atrocious Attempt to Poison.—A crime of a very ex- 
tensive and serious nature was attempted on Sunday 
se’nnight, in the family of a respectable farmer, in the 
neighbourhood of Forres. A man servant on the farm 
having some dislike to a woman who had charge of the 
dairy, and acted as cook in the family, in order to ruin 
her, as he imagined, without calculating the conse- 
quence to others, adopted the diabolical measure of put- 
ting a quantity of arsenic into milk, which was intended 
for the food. of a number of shearers; they took a small 
part of the milk to supper on the Sunday evening, and se- 
veral found themselves extremely unwell during the 
night: but.on the Monday morning they were enabled 
to resume their labour; on that day, huwever, they got 
the remaining part of the milk to breakfast, and, on 
going again to their work, no fewer than fifteen of them 
ell down in the course of a few minutes, in a state of 
great agony, on the field. 
cured, and the cause of this alarming occurrence being 
discovered, immediate means were taken, which we are 
happy to understand, have, in the whole of the cases, 
counteracted the deleterious effects of the poison; of 
two persons there were very serious apprehensions for 
some days. The wretch who is supposed to have per- 
petrated this enormous offence has absconded.—-Jnver- 
ness Courier. 





There is a story, that one of our Kings having or- 
dered £50 to some person for a trivial service, his 
Treasurer thought the reward tov great, and, to con- 
vince him of it, spread the sui in silver on a table 
near which his master was to pass. “ Pray,” says 
the King, “ what is all this money for?” “ It is,” 
replied the Treasurer, “ the sum your Majesty has 
ordered for such a one, fur such a service.” “ Oh!” 
says he, “ "tis too much; give the knave one half of 
it.” If, by this honest artifice of the Treasurer, the 
public too could be made to see the sums they give, 
I imagine they might be induced to give with more 
moderation. Suppose, fur instance, that the ser- 
vices to the state, yearly performed by most of the 
great officers, happily enrolled in the Ked Book of 
life, were to be loudly proclaimed in Westminster 
Hall, and, at the same time, the sums in cash which 
they receive for those services, were to be placed in 
heaps on the flour, exposed to the view of King, 
Lords, and Commons, I fancy the auited voice would 


be ‘Oh, ’tis tog much; give the ——s one half of 
it 1° 





>—— 


New Recipe for making Buttcr.—Put the cream ine 
to a strong linen cloth, tie it up with a string, dig a hole 
in the earth 15 inches deep, and let the bottom be suffi- 
ciently capacious to alldw the cream in the linen cloth 
to lie about four inches deep all over it. Put another 
cloth around that which eontains the cream, to keep the 
dirt from it. When deposited in the hole, cover it up 
with earth, (but do not tread it down,) and let it remain 
24or 26 hours; then take it out, and pour the cream, 
which will now be very thick, into a bowl or other ves- 
sel, and stir it well for five or ten minutes, with a wooden 
spoon or ladle, when the butter will be completely form- 
ed, and may be taken out and washed as ust The 
advantages of this mode of making butter are as 
‘follows, viz. Ist, the cream yields a larger quantity of 
‘butter, or an addition of about one pound in ten ; 2d, 
in hot weather butter is obtained without a tedious pro 
cess, and is free from the rancid taste that long hot 
churned butter generally possesses ; and 3d, a very small 
stock of cream may be operated upon equally ag well asa 
larger quantity. —Durhwn Advertiser. 











i To extract Grease or Stains from Mourntag.—Take |, dresses and undresses herself, makes 
‘a good handful of fig leaves, boil thern in two quarts of | walks in fine weather a mile or two from 


water till the quantity is reduced 


‘of grease out of ladies’ mourning dresses, such as bom. 
bazins, erape, cloth, &c. Itis only necessary to pub 
; the soiled part with a sponge dipped in the liquor, 


Medical aid was soon pro- | 


83 





The Paturalists Diary. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
_—— 


The wood. path is carpeted over with leaves, 
The glories of Autumn decay ; 

The Goddess of Plenty has bourd up her sheaves, 
And carried the harvest away. 

With dissonant guns, hills and valleys resound, 
The swains th h the coppices rove : 

The partridges bleed on the dry stubbie ground, 
The pheasants lie dead in the grove. 


The trees are now stripped of their foliage. * 

A tree has ever been considered as an emblem of 
life; and in this view, this pleasing object in nature, 
which we meet with iu every direction, is replete 
with instruction, The contemplative mind regatds 
it with peculiar interest, and derives from it no im 
considerable improvement. The elegant Gilpin hap 
availed himself of this striking resemblance in the 
following beautiful reflections :— 

As I sat carelessly at my window, (he observes,) 
and cast my eyes upon a large acacia which grew 
before me, I conceived that it might apiiy represent 
a country divided into provinces, towns, and families, 
The large branches might hold out the first—the 
smaller branches connected with them, the second 
—and those combinations of collateral leaves which 
specify the acacia, might represent families composed 
of individuals, 1t was now late in the year, and the 
autumnal tints had taken possession of great part of 
the tree, 

As I sat looking at it, many of the yellow leaves 
(which having produced earlier, decayed sooner) 
were continually dropping into the lap of their great 
mother, Here was an emblem of natural decay— 
the most obvicus appearance of mortality. 

As l continued looking, a gentle breeze rustled 
among the leaves, Many fell, which, in a natural 
course, might have enjoyed longer life. Here ma- 
lady was added to decay. 

The blast increased, and every branch which pre- 
sented itself bowed before it. A shower of leaves 
covered the ground. The cup of retribution, said I, 
is poured out upon the people. Pestilence shakes 
the land. Nature sickens in the gale: they fall by 
multitudes. Whole families are cut off together. 

Among the branches was one entirely withered, 
The leaves were shvivelled, yet clinging to it. Here 
was an emblem of famine. The nutriment of life 
was stopped. Existence was just supported, but 
every form was emaciated and shrunk. 

Ju the neighbourhood stretched a branch, not only 
shrivelled and withered, but having been more ex- 
posed to winds, it was almost entirely stripped of its 
leaves. Here and there hung a solitary leaf, just 
enongh to show that the whole had lately been alive. 
Ah! said J, here is an emblem of depopulation. 
Some violent cause hath laid waste the land. Towns, 
and villages, as well as families, are desolated : 
scarcely ten are alive to | ath d 

How does every thing around us bring its lesson 
to our minds! Nature is the great book of God. In 
every page is instruction to those who will read. 
Mortality must claim ite due. Death in various 
shapes hovers round us.—Thus far went the heathen 
moralict. He had learned no other knowledge from 
these perishing forms of nature, but that men, like 
trees, are subject to death. 

The meanest herb we trample in the field, 

Or in the garden nurture, when its leaf 
. In autumn dies, forebodes another spring, 

And from short slumber wakes to life again. 

Man wakes no more! Man, peerless, valiant, wise, 

Once chill’d by death, sleeps hopeless in the dust, 

A long, unbroken never-ending sleep. Moscnvs. 

Better instructed, learn thou a nobler lesson, Learn 
that the God, who with the blast of winter shbrivels 
the tree, and with the breezes of spring restores it, 
offers it to thee as an emblem of thy hopes! The 
same God presides over the natural and moral world ; 
His works are uniform. The truths which nature 
teaches are the truths of revelation also. Jt is writ. 
ten in both these hooks, that the power which revives 
the tree, will revive thee also like it, with increasing 
excellence and improvement, 


Happy he, 
Whom, what he views of beautiful or grand 
Tn nature, from the broad majestic 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompt with remembrance of a PRESENT Gon. 
COWPER. 
The woodman now repairs to the woodlands, to fell 
coppices,.underwood, aud timber. The appearance 
of a wood, with the underwood cut, or during the 
time of cutting, is a very pleasing sight. The fine 
majestic trees opened to view, which were before 
hidden among the general and thick mass of fojiage 
or branches; the smaller wood, some laid up in poles, 
some in faggots, and some in logs; while the ground 
presents a soft treading of moss and leaves amon 
the old stumps, which are for the most part cov 
with moss and ivy. In the spring, this carpet is en. 
riched with the primrose, the uwers of the oxlip, and 
the cawslip, tho woud anemone, the hyacinth, and a 
variety of others; and the scene is, perhaps, diversified 
by the trunks of onk stripped of their bark, and the 
bark laid up in piles of regular dimensions, ready ig 
be carried away by the tanner, In places w 
charcoal is made, there is the additional circum, 
stance of the heaps of waod covered over with sods, 
and smeaking ; the curls of blug smoke seen at a little 
distance, avoending against the wood, are very 
picturesque, 
Longevity.—Mary West, a poor woman in hes 108th 
year, many years resident in the parish of Northfleet 
jand a native of tho neighbouring parish of Ash, is py 
‘object of very interesting attention. Her u ing 
is clear and strong, her memory ready, ber voice even 
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i ity: ced to a pint, put it into a |, Nar can she be considered as 
ing 22 ounces.—In the garden of A. Morrison, 1sq. bottle for use. This liquor will take any stains or spots | ing joined the gleaners 


'sweet, and her personal strength fully sufficient all 
the eornmon purposes of life; she rises and sits wth tae 
her own ed. and 

cottage. 

y past tnd hav, 

| dutty in the late harvest. In the course oe 

she walked one afternoon to Gravesend, a distgnee of ag 


of 
b least four miles, and repusned home tie next morning. 
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portry. | 


@7 The following bagatelle is now making the tow of | 


the country a second time; and as it is not altogether | 
of a political character, i Pi wlogy be 
necessary for 1Us 1 pes 
Morning Chromiclt cae! 
td basher “ 


have revived s 
slipt the re 
—e 


(PROM THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY, 
Sept, 22, 1815. Val. V. p. 94.) 


i 


« The saying that ‘a Prophet hag no honour in his own | 
eduntry,’ has not been verified in the flattering reception | 
iven to the following most profound prophecy—which 

lately found favour in the eyes of the Morning | 
Phronicle, Statesman, Globe, Examiner, and other{ 
London prints, whence it has eded to make the tour | 
of the country journals, until at length it has safely | 
reached its native place, the Mercury Office, after an 
absence of upwards of 4 years ;—somewhat wasted in sub- , 
stance indeed, by the fatigues of its long journey. We 
are fully aware that Johanna Southcott and Brothers 
have contributed to bring modern prophecies into dis- 
repute—but our oracular effusion materially differs from | 
theirs, inasmuch as it is perfectly intelligible. With-, 
out further preamble, therefore, we re-publish it (from | 
our first vlan, page 13) with @ few additions and | 
alterations.” 





PROPHECY !!! 
—--— 


When the Lawyer sheds tears, whilst he’s striking a 
docket j— 
When Tax gatherers weep, as they empty your pocket ;— 
When Reviewers feel pangs like the authors they cut up;— 
When Conscience for safe shall no longer be put up ;— 
When Placemen are found vw give up sinecures ;— 
When any Quack Medicine perfornis any cures ;— 
When Women at seventy confess they're in years ;— 
When they make the confession without shedding tears ;— 
When any new Tragedy sets as a weeping ;— 
When any xew Comedy keeps as from sleeping ;— 
When the Poor Man no longer shall yield the tithe pig;— 
When he reaps oll the fraits of the earth he must dig:— | 
When poor Curates thrive, and fat Bishops get skinny; — 
When a Note with a Shilling’s preferred to a Guinea;— 
When there’s Peace because Tyrant’s are weary of 
killing ;— 
When a good thumping Loaf*s to be had for a shilling ;— 
When Freemen, Vike cattle at market ar’nt sold ;— 
When ‘Tea scandal ceases—and Fish-fags dont scold ;— 
When a junta of Tailors shall cabbage abolish ;— 
When Jack Ketch in a rage shall the gallows demolish ;— 
When true Taste shall suffer no more like a martyr ;— 
When Shakespeare's preferred to griui Timour the Tar- 


MODERN 


When Corn Jews are seen to rejoice at good crops 5 
WhenButchers,dear souls! lowerthepriceof theirchops; 
When Patriots no longer are branded by knaves; 
When Freedom's best friends are not scoft’'d at by slaves; -— 
When Truth shall no longer be deem'd a foul libel ;— 
When men practise the precepts they preach from the | 
bible ; | 
When we've no more such humbugs as Johanna's mis H 
elon 


When we've no Smithfield burnings* and mb inquisi- 


tar ;— 
When Ale’s made again from good malt andgeed hops; } 


tion ; | thousands of acres, killed as completely as if girded 
When all pious frauds shall be held in derision ; with an axe, The marks of this desolation remain 
When with Ireland a genuine union we see ;— |for many years on the spot; and uamerous places 


When the free shall be peaceful, the peaceful be free :— 
When symptoms like these shall astonish the land ;— 
They seem to foretel —a REFORM is at hand! 
@ See recent proceedings in France. 
——EE——— 
STANZAS, 
ON A PARCEL OF OLD LETTERS. 


Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.”"=Gray, 








Thou eloquently silent heap ! 

Whose treasur'd folds the records keep 
Of carly friendship’s feelings pure, 

Tn voiceless secrecy secure ; 

Within whose valued pages rest, 

The glow of vouth’s expanded breast. 
flow, with each glance on thee I cast, 
Saddens iny spirit o’er the past. 


What feclings wild and nndefin'’d 

Mame rushing o'er my eager mind— 

What chilling fears of present i— 

What hopes of future rapture thrillee 

What doubts—what fancics strange, awoke, 
¥re cach entrusted seal was broke !— 

What clances of impatience scann'd 

"The traces of each well-known hand! 


Within this hwe space comprest, 
What triats of passion Le confest ! 
What varied feelings here betray 
cir good or ills prevailing sway— 
Te ann and bent of heert and mind, 
‘The disposition’s varice¢ kind, 

Are bere alike to truth diplay'd, 

Ry gencrous confidence pourtray/aL 


Tlere mirth and humour jointly shine 
In vauny a langliter-wakirg line, 
And ceaseless pot te of wit attest 


writer lov'd his jest: 


How wet] the 


| These roosting-places are always in the woods, and 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 













Natural Historp. 
—- 

THE PASSENGER PIGEON, 

Columba Migratoria. 


—— 


(From Wilson's American Ornothology.) 


—_—_ 


| The wild pigeon of the United States inhabits a 
wide and extensive region of North dmerica, on 
this side of the Great Stoney mountains, beyond 
which, to the westward, | have not heard of their 
being seen. According to Mr. Hutchins, they a- 
bound in the country round Hudson's Bay, where 
they usually remain as late as December, feeding. 
when the ground is covered with snow, on the buds 
of juniper. ‘They spread over the whole of Canada 
—were seen by Captain Lewis and his party nea 
the Great Falls of the Missouri, upwards of two 
thousand five hundred miles from its mouth, reckon- 
ing the meanderings of the river—were also met 
within the iuterior of Louisiana, by Colonel Pike. 
and extend their range as far south as the Gulf of 
Mexico, occasionally visiting or breeding in almost 
every quarter of the United States. 

But the most remarkable characteristic of these 
birds, is their associating together in their migrations, 
and also during the period of incubation, in suc. 
prodigious numbers, as almost to surpass belief; and 
which has no parralle! among any other of the feather- 
ed tribes on the face of the earth, with which uatural- 
ists ave acquainted. 

These migrations appear to be undertaken rathe: 
in quest of food, than merely to avoid the cold of th: 
clunate, since we find them lingering in the northern 
regions around Hudson’s Bay so late as December ; 
and since their appearance isso casual and irregular, 
sometnnes not visiting certain districts for several 
years in any considerable numbers, while at other 
times they are innumerable, | have witnessed these 
migrations in the Genessee country—often in Penn- 
sylvauia, aud also in various parts of Virginia, with 
amazement; but all that I then saw of them were 
mere straggling parties, when compared with the con- 
gregated willions which I have since beheld in our 
western furests, in the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and 
the Indiana territory. These fertile aud extensive 
regions abound with the nutritious beech nuts, which 
constitute the chief food of the Wild Pigeon. Tnsea, 
sous when these nuts are abundant, corresponding 
multitudes of Pigeons may be expected. It- some: 
timés happens, that having consumed the whole pro- 
dace of the beech trees in an extensive district, they 
discover another at the distance perhaps of sixty or 
eighty miles, to which they regularly repair every 
morning, and return as regulary in the course of the 
day or in the evening, to their place of general rendez 
vous, or, as it is usually called, the roosting-plaee. 


jsumetimes occupy a large extent of forest. When 
they have frequented one of these places for some 
time, the appearance it exhibits is surprising. The 
ground is covered to the depth of several inches with 
their dung; all the tender grass and underwood de- 
stroyed; the surface strewed with large limbs of 
trees, broken down by the wright uf the birds clus- 
teriug one above another ; the trees themselves, fur 


could be pointed out where, for several years after, 
scarce a single vegetable had made its appearance. 

When these roosts are first discovered, the inhabit- 
ants from cousiderable distances visit them in the 
night with gans, clubs, long poles, pots of sulphar, 
and various other engines of destruction. laa few 
hours they fll many sacks, aud load their horses ff 
with them, By the Indians, a Pigeon-rvost, or 
brecding-place, is considered un important source 
of national profit and dependence for that season, 
and all their active ingenuity is exercised on the oc- 
casion. ' The breeding-place differs from the forme: 
ii its greater extent. In the western countries, 
above mentioned, these are generally in the beech 
woods, and often extend in nearly a straight line 
across the country for an immense way. Not fa: 
from Shelbyville, in the state of Kentucky, about 
five years ugo, there was one of these breeding pla 
cts, which stretched through the woods, in nearly 
a north and south direction, was several miles in 
breadth, and was said tv be upwards of forty miles 
in length. The pigeons made their first appearance 
there about the 10th of April, and left it altogether, 
with their young, before the 25th of May. 

As soon as the young were fully grown, and be- 
fore they left their nests, numerows parties of the 
inbubitants, from all parts of the adjacent country, 
came with waggons, axes, beds, cooking utensils. 
—many of them accompanied by the greater part of 
their families, and encamped for several days at this 
immense nursery. Several of them informed me, 
that the noise in the woods was so great as to terrify 
their horses, and that it was difficult for ene person 
to hear another speak without bawling in his ear. 
The ground was strewed with broken limbs of trees, 
eggs, and young squab pigeons, which had been 
precipitated from above, on which herds of hogs 
were fattening. Hawks, buzzards, and eagles, were 
sailing about in great numbers, and seizing th. 
squabs from ther nests at pleasure, while from 
twenty feec upwards to the tops of the trees, the 








Mere grief depicts de th’s awful pow’r, 

Jipd pues a triend’s departing hour, 

tera ¢ from in object dew, 

Kach sentonuce blatiod with a teas, 

Ob, volume te remembrance dear! { 
mall liny | thy wardh revere 5 

Gn sald res HOCE INY Bae, | 
Ae reli f epartod days 
Memoriile ol pPeCusu "os a 
And frienids--whorm 7 tn eet no more? 

Scall, a jer f the nest, 


9 « ' 


} 
1, hoarded, to Ou Last. | 


Be cherish’ 


Zen when the ude of voars is ea t, 
And life's protracted taper der 


kive wasting fhane, er Cai p deony, 

"Thy traces thor ave swept awiy— 

Some eve May Vv ew, bone it deplare, 
Such * ds and feendlup are he more, 
An v whe wrote and he who pead, 


;geous, their wings reariag like tharder, mingled 


Lunes produced two hundred squabs, little inferior 
jim size to the old ones, and almost one mass of fat 


view through the woods presented a perpetual tu- 
mult of crowding and fluttering meltitudes of pi-f 


with the frequent crash of fathng timber, for now 
the axemenu were attwork cutting duwn those troes 
that seemed to be the most crowded with nests, ang 
contrived to fell them in such a manner, that in 
their descent they might bring down several others, 
by which means the falling of one large tree some- 


| the Tilbury, the Noble Lord, the 


frequent fall of large brenches, broken dowa by the 
weight of the gultitude above, and which in their 
descent often destroyed numbers of the birds them- 
selves, while the clothes of those engaged in travers- 
ing the woods were completely covered with the ex- 
cremeants of the pigeons. 

When the author was in this part he saw the re. 
mains of the vast aviary he has described, but the 
pigeons were then settled abvut 80 mifes off, near 
Green River ; and his own observativn of their daily 
flight in agerch of food, gad eetura, confirms the 
most exaggerated report of their incalculable multi- 
tude. For many hoars the lwing turvent poured 
over head, as thick as the birds could crewd toge. 
ther, and as fur as the eye could sce. The breadth 
of the body was also very considerable—several 
miles, as also was their new breeding place. 

It was said to be in Green County, and that the 
young began to fly about the middle of March. On 
the 17th of April, forty-nine miles beyond Danville, 
and not far from Green River, | crossed this same 
breeding place, where the nests, for more than three 
miles, spotted every tree; the leaves not being yet 
vut, I had a fair prospect of them, and was really 
astonished at their uambers. A few bodies of pi- 
geons hagered yet in different parts of the woods, 
the roaring of whose wings was heard in various 
quarters around me. 

All accounts agree in stating, that each nest con- 
tains only one young squab. These are so extremely 
fat, that the Indians, aud many of the whites, are 
accustomed to melt down the fat fur domestic pur- 
poses, as a substitute for butter and lard. At the 
time they feave their nest, they are nearly as heavy 
as the old ones, but become much leaner after they 
are turned out to shift for themselves. ‘ 

It is universally asserted in the western countries, 
that the pigeons, though they have only young ones 
ene at a tune, breed thrice, and sometimes four 
times, in the same season; the circumstances alrea- 
dy mentioned reader this highly probable. It is also 
worthy of observation, that this takes place duriag 
that period when acorns, beech nuts, &c, are there 
about in the greatest abundance, and mellowed by 
the frost. But they are not confined to these alone ; 
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have abundance of witches ‘and conjurers among th 
These will readily undertake any thing, even put ay 
to thunder and rain, provided they be well paid for 
pains; and if it happen to thunder or rain longer ¢) 
ee time they promised, they have always for an ex 
that a more powerful conjurer has put a st hs 
nations! . . bel: 

** There is a genus of insect (the mantis) which j 
been generally Sought the Hottentots vein, wee 
author (Dr. Sparinan) is so far from being of this 
nion, that he tells us they have more thah once cat 
several of them for him, and assisted him in gt 
_ through them ashe di@ through other in 
There is, says he, however, a diminutive species of 
i which some thimk it would be a crime, as wel 
very , to de any harm to; but this we ha; 
more reason to leg upon as any kind of religious 
ship, than we have to consider in the same light a¢ 

notion, prevalent among many of the 














simple in Sweden, who imagine that their g 
will be forgiven them, if they set A COCK-chaffer oj 
feet that has happened to fall upon its back!” 








Literary Trifling. 


(Continued from our former Numbers.) 





7 In consequence of the invitation to our readey, 
try their ingenuity in the solution of the query prop 
in the Kalvidoscope of October 27 (page 56) we have by 
favoured with the following correct statement and x 
















lysis of the manner in which a sentence may be cortey x 
constructed, containing the word THAT eight tims fae “e's 
uninterrupted succession. move 
In order to render the statement less obscure; it jingt 
be as well to repeat, that A. having asserted that iy ingt 
sentence, which 4 the subject of discussion, the Abo 
THAT was in one place im rly applied by the ger hi 
man who used the expriesca —U defends its peop oo 

and, in so doing, uses the same word THAT eight ti 
other word.—Hari ment 


without the intervention of an 
premised thus much, we trust the following will bea 
mitted to be intelligible and correct. 


had 
but 
move 


no or 
that ; 





TO THE EDITOR. rere 
Sin,—The invitation in yer to-« vunber In 
to send pe fewing, which I dare say you Wi 





buckwheat, hempseed, Indian corn, holly-bervies, 
hack-berries, huckle-berries, and many-othees, fur- 
nish them with abundance a¢ lwo: t all seasons 
The acorns of thelive oak arealso eagerly sought after 
by these birds, and rice has been frequently found 
in individuals killed inany hundred miles northward 
of the nearest rice: plantation. The vast quantity 
of mast which these multitudes couspine, is a se- 
tious loss to the bears, pigs, squirrels, and other 
dependents on the fruits of the forest. 1 have taken 
from the crop of a single wild pigeon, a good hand- 
ful of the kernel of beech nuts, intermixed with 
acoras aud chestnuts. To form a rough estimate of 
the daily consumption of one of these immense 
flucks, Ict us first attempt to calenlate the numbers 
of that above mentioned as seen in passing between 
Frankfort and the Indiana territory. If we suppose 
this column to have been one mile in breadth (and 
I believe it to have been mitch more) and that it 
moved at the faté of one mile in a minute; four 
hours, the time it continued passing, would make 
its whole length two hundred and forty miles. A- 
gain, supposing that each square yard of this mov 
ing body comprehended three pigeons, the square 
yards in the whole space multiplied by three, would 
give two thousand two hundred and thirty millions, 
two hundred and seventy-two thousand pigeons ! an 
almost incenceivable multitude, and yet probably far 
below the actual amount, Computing cach of these 
to consume half'a pint of mast daily, the whole 
quantity at this rate would equal seventeen millions, 
four hundered and twenty-four thousand bushels per 
day! Heaven has wisely and graciously given to 
these birds rapidity of: Might, and a disposition to 
rauge over vast uucultivated tracts of the earth, 
otherwise, they must have perished in the districts 
where’ they reside!, or devoured-up the whole pro- 
ductions of agriculture as well as those of the forests. 








FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 





Watkin Dress.—Garter purple poplia peliss:, 
ornamented with black velvet. Mary Scet bonnet of 
garter purple reps silk, ornamented at the edge with 
a cordon of purple and black flowers, and surmounted 
bya full plume of tropic birds’ feathers, variegated 
in black and purple. Fau cérnette placed under the 
bonuet; and Castillian double ruff worn under the 
black velvec cape of the: pelisse. Waterloo half 
boots of garter purple und black ; and lemon-co- 
Joured kid gloves. 

Batt Dress.—Ceres frock, with a very bread 
border. of wheat ears in straw, worked on tuéle, and 
worn over a white satin shp. Toque turban of fudle, 
elegantly worked with straw to correspond, with 
Turkish foldings in frout of crape and straw inter- 
spersed. Henrictta ruff of fine lace, fixed low, and 
terminafing, at the shoulders. Whiite satan- shoes, 
aud: white kid gloves. ft , 

The favourite colours aré garter purple, amaranth, 
a very light shade of fawn colour, and French grey. 
—lLu Belle Assembleé 





how those sentences are to be u 
prevent and preventing, in our days, bear quite s¢ 
trary meaning. 


LITERARY TRIFLING.—Under this head, Ww. J 


We thank J. P. not only for his Rustic Ret. 


We shall occasionall ly introduce some of the extraots 


nicat 
Fren 


find ie g00d sense. 





_ Respectfully yours, P——f, 
B.—‘ It is certain, that Tuat that that THAT th 


that that gentleman alludes to, follows, is properly Duke 
plied. despa 
" _ OR OTHERWISE THUS,— instal 

It is certain, that the that which the ove that that gen é 
man alludes to follows, is properly applied. of th 
oR, of Ge 
That | that | that | that | that | that | that | the IE were 

the which | the | one. 

gentleman, &c. bega 
However puzzling it may be at the first glan M 
little consideration will convince our readers that diy UNS 
extraordinary sentence is perfectly correct. wR thing 
dismiss the subject, we wish to have a minute to Br 





of this singular string of THaTs ; and we in- 

















vite some of our grammatical correspondents to Bras. 
us with a correct Parsing, to be inserted in the nll pot ey 
Kaleidoscope. are is 


ANOTHER QUERY. 
It is an undoubted fact, that only one King was 
crowned in England.—What was his name ? 
— 


The writer of the following note is referred to 
acknowledgment to correspondents. 
Mr. EpiTor, 

In the Book of Common Praycr we read the 
lowing sentences :— 
Collect ; 17th Sunday after Trinity —‘ Lord we 
thee, that thy grace may PREVENT and follow us, 
And a prayer nearly at the end of the Commu 
Service runs thus :— 

* PREVENT us, O1 in all our doings, with 
most gracious favour, an further us with thy conti 
help,” &c. 

Also 10th article of religion, where it says, ‘ Wh 
fore we have no power to do works, pleasant i 
acceptable to God, without the of God by Cx 
PREVENTING us, that we may have a good will,” & 
I wish some of your learned readers would ex} 
78s 
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Ney. 
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To Correspondents. 




















find that we have inserted his wewpecting 
scripture use of the word vexvEwT, which 

found to be correct, if he will refer to its deriv 
from the Latin, PRAVENTIO, to come 3 oritn® 
nitions in our English Dictionary ; the first of 
in order is, ‘* to go beforc, as a guide ;" to makt 
way easy.” The fifth definition in order is the 0 
which sense it is now generally used; viz. ** Te 
der, to obviate, to obstruct.”—JouNsoNn's Dict 


TION ; but for his consideration in paying the 
age. The verses shall have an early place. 





which we have been favoured by A SunscRiBED 
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Fashions.—A Newgate-street hatter, advertising his 
stock, tells his customers he has among his selection o: 
shapes, the following :—The Bang-up, the Petersham, 

arquis, the Wallies. | 
ton, the Rent, the Joliffe, the Regent, the Tally-ho, the 
Shallow, and the Dandy. 
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To the EDITOR of the KALELDOSCUPE, 
Sir, 





J.S. is 


The lines entitled ** Watty and Meg,” for whith! 


Further contributions to acknowledge from A § 


the En; 
being s 
the evey 
His Maj 
$000 as 
Quatre. 
had alr 










requested to favour us with a sohition of 
query he sent last week. 


thank L. are too long, and in some instances ¢ 
tionable on another account. 


maTE—J. L.—R.—N. P.—T. and X. Y. 2. 
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The subjoined extract frem the Encyclopedia 


' 


Britenniva, on the = of the Hottentots, contains |) 











the naine of the wonder ul prophet, required in the query |! 
in the last number of your Kaleidoscope. . 


y } 


** With respect to the religion of the Hottentots, it 





Oy some single trees upwards of vane hundred vests 
were found, each contaiming one young bird only, # 
clwcumetance i the history of this bird net generally |) 
kouwn to nateralists. It was dangerous to walk!) 


i tioned on the subject of a Creator and Governor of the" 


does not appear that they have any. On being ques- 





Universe, they answer that they know nothing of the mat- |! 
ter; nordo they seem willing to receive any instruction. | 











For ever ath the lent dead ! G. 


Ali of them, however, bave the most firm belief sn Yaa 


uuder these flying and fluttering millivns, from the powers of magic; and, therefore, it is no wondes y |i 


latter will find himself anticipated in his solution Gm t@chmey 
another correspondent, P. .N. in 2 precoding pgm the rear 
who has also discovered the Wonderful Prophet) BB was 1; 
_ pepinenen = ae This m 
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